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INDIAN 


LISTENING  IS  IN  ORDER  AS 
TRIBES  FACE  ANIMOSITY,  DERISION 


^  The  growing  economic  and  political  power  of 
^ ^  indigenous  people  throughout  the  world  has  been 

rjV  welcomed  warmly  by  some  communities  and  per- 
A  ceived  as  a  threat  by  others.  As  we  navigate  these 
i  new  realities,  FCNL  encourages  active  listening 
and  increased  efforts  at  understanding.  Personal 
and  ideological  responses  to  American  Indian, 
Alaska  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian  uniqueness 
range  from  benign  to  virulent.  Many  who  are  not 
indigenous  have  cordial  friendships  and  family  ties; 
people  with  face-to-face  relationships  speak  posi¬ 
tively  about  “my  brother-in-law”  or  “my  daughter’s 
husband”  or  respectfully  of  time  spent  with  a  tribe. 
When  FCNL  issues- action  alerts,  heartfelt  messages 
are  sent  to  Congress. 

Despite  societal  fondness  for  Pocahontas,  today’s 
Indians  often  face  disparagement.  As  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing  Council  points  out,  “Jokes 
from  comedians  about  casinos  and  rich  tribes,  ste¬ 
reotypes  and  myths  about  Native  Americans  pervade 
popular  culture  and  hurt  efforts  to  improve  housing 
and  economic  development  for  tribes.”  As  with  any 
population,  attitudes  vary.  Non-natives  may  care 
about  sacred  sites.  They  may  respect  tribal  members 
but  be  disappointed  about  or  resentful  of  the  growth 
of  gaming. 

Tim  Coulter  of  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center 
believes  it  is  “the  existence  of  the  tribes  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  reservations  that  most  excites  antipathy 
and  opposition.  ‘Why  can’t  they  just  live  like  every¬ 
one  else?’  is  a  frequent  query  of  those  who  oppose 
Native  Americans.”  The  answer  requires  a  history 
lesson  which  few  learned  in  school.  Of  course, 
legitimate  concerns  sometimes  exist.  Tensions  exist. 
Specific  grievances,  value  differences,  or  financial 


interests  motivate  local  groups,  economic  sectors,  and 
sometimes  tribal  competitors  to  organize  against  par¬ 
ticular  plans  and  policies. 

However,  such  opposition  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
slurs,  vandalism  and  attacks.  During  mascot  dis¬ 
putes,  native  students  on  some  campuses  were  spit  on 
and  had  lit  cigarettes  thrown  at  them.  A  few  years 
ago  an  ad  was  placed  in  a  newspaper  intended  to  look 
like  a  real  hunting  announcement  which  declared 
open  season  on  “Worthless  Red  Bastards,”  “Dog 
Eaters,”  and  “Prairie  N...s.”  Isolated  incidents  per¬ 
haps,  but  antagonism  is  more  intense  and  organized 
than  is  generally  known. 

A  network  of  well-organized  groups  oppose  what 
they  define  as  Indian  control  and  privileges,  although 
often  their  stated  complaints  concern  tribal  govern¬ 
ments  and  rights  spelled  out  in  treaties,  laws,  court 
decisions,  and  the  Constitution.  The  Citizen’s  Equal 
Rights  Foundation  asserts,  ’’Federal  Indian  policy 
is  unaccountable,  destructive,  racist  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional.”  One  Nation  says  it  was  “created  to  ‘push 
back’  against  the  massive  expansion  of  tribal  author¬ 
ity  and  the  various  disruptions  and  inequities  created 
by  sovereignty-based  policies.”  As  is  their  right,  such 
organizations  hold  press  conferences,  mobilize  others, 
and  lobby  Congress.  Tribal  leaders,  and  we,  see  these 
groups  as  threatening  both  the  security  and  sover¬ 
eignty  of  native  peoples.  During  a  time  of  transition 
from  tribal  poverty  to  economic  development,  FCNL 
encourages  opponents  to  listen  to  each  other’s  hopes 
and  fears. 

This  issue  examines  why  even  well-intentioned  non¬ 
natives  may  he  uninformed,  which  can  have  serious 
consequences  when  advocates  attempt  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  intended  to  remedy  long-standing  injustices.  ■ 
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BEYOND  CONSTRUCTION-PAPER  HEADBANDS 

An  Article  For  Younger  Friends 


Everything  1  ever  really  needed  to  know,  I  learned  in 
kindergarten  EXCEPT  about  real  Indians.  Traditionally, 
preschools,  elementary  schools  and  scouting  organiza¬ 
tions  dabble  with  American  Indian  history  and  culture, 
although  the  tribal  perspective  is  often  absent.  Some 
teachers  now  invite  tribal  members  to  speak  to  the  chil¬ 
dren;  education  departments  in  several  western  states 
may  soon  require  instruction  on  the  history,  culture  and 
art  of  tribes  in  their  states;  and  today’s  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  across  the  U.S.  grapple  with  native  concerns  about 
Columbus  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  sports  mascots. 

Then  what  happens?  Many  “grown-ups”  read  mystery 
writer  Tony  Hillerman,  study  and  admire  Native  culture, 
or  donate  to  poorer  tribes.  A  few  collaborate  with  tribes. 
For  over  three  centuries,  some  Quakers  and  some  natives 
have  sought  to  communicate  in  a  meaningful  way. 
However,  to  generalize,  only  a  small  percentage  of  adults 
are  informed  about  or  mindful  of  First  Americans — past 
or  present.  Odd,  if  one  stops  to  think  about  it,  since 
this  is  part  of  our  heritage  as  a  country  and — in  many 
cases — our  personal  heritage.  Presidents  from  Kennedy 
to  Bush  have  encouraged  appreciation  of  that  heritage,  so 
why  such  little  interest? 

Little  First-Hand  Knowledge.  Direct  interaction 
between  natives  and  non-natives  is  often  sporadic  or 
negligible  due  to  geographic  location  and  social  mores. 
Journalist  Rose  Aguilar  describes  limited  mixing  today 
in  a  western  state  as  reported  to  her  by  a  Native  woman. 


The  Indian  Report  is  a  publication  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  (FCNL).  FCNL  policy  emphasizes  upholding 
treaty  rights,  insuring  the  fulfilment  of  the  federal  trust  responsibility, 
and  assuring  the  right  of  Native  American  communities  to  self- 
determination.  We  seek  to  be  guided  by  the  views  of  Indian  tribes, 
communities  and  organizations  across  the  country. 
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a  new  federal  worker  who  interacts  with  the  public: 
“They’re  used  to  me  by  now,  but  so  many  of  them  said 
they’ve  never  met  an  Indian  before.”  It  is  unlikely  this 
woman  is  making  a  case  for  systematic  integration. 

Native  Amerieans  value  their  distinct  tribal  communities 
although  many  have  become  part  of  the  general  popu¬ 
lace.  African-American  commentator  Clarence  Page 
mused  that  he  had  been  caught  up  in  “how  similar  we  all 
are  under  the  skin”  until  noted  Native  American  author 
Vine  Deloria,  Jr.  opened  his  eyes  and  “helped  me  to 
respect  our  differences  of  experience  too.” 

A  More  Accurate  Picture.  Miseducation  leads  to  mis¬ 
understandings.  Some  young  children  get  their  concep¬ 
tions  from  animated  films  and  think  of  “Indians’’  as 
colorful  gypsy  or  fierce  pirate-like  figures  or  as  stand-up 
forms.  After  all,  they  may  have  read  the  book  or  seen 
the  movie  The  Indian  in  the  Cupboard  about  a  miniature 
plastic  Indian.  Precocious  youngsters  may  absorb  facts 
about  tribes  as  they  do  about  dinosaurs  and  Greek  gods; 
they  may  know  that  the  names  of  half  our  states  have 
tribal  origins.  Attentive  young  people  may  be  aware 
of  the  sad  history  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  and  of  dire  pov¬ 
erty  on  some  reservations,  but  few  know  contemporary 
Native  Americans. 

Into  adulthood,  stereotypes  still  abound  and  are  believed 
by  a  segment  of  the  general  society.  Thus,  distinguished 
people  in  Indian  Country  have  the  humiliating  chore  of 
saying  “we’re  here”  and  feel  compelled  to  point  out  the 
obvious; 

■  Gary  Gordon  (Mohawk)  states,  “We  no  longer  live 
in  teepees  and  wigwams  and  other  traditional  struc¬ 
tures.” 

Fact:  Most  Native  Americans  now  live  in  cities 
while  maintaining  strong  ties  to  their  tribes.  Like 
other  eitizens,  indigenous  people  want  basic  rights 
such  as  decent  housing  and  face  problems  such  as 
unemployment. 

■  Jodi  Rave,  who  is  Mandan-Hidatsa,  Lakota, 
Winnebago,  and  Norwegian  writes,  “We  come  in  all 
shades,  colors  and  tribal  affiliations.” 


(continued  on  page  3) 
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FEW  INFORMED  ABOUT  AMERICAN  INDIANS  (continued  from  page  4) 


insiders  who  bilked  six  tribes  of  millions  by  pretending 
to  represent  them.  The  involvement  of  nationally  known 
personalities  and  politicians  fueled  this  blockbuster  more 
than  concerns  about  the  tribes. 

Lack  of  Context.  Except  in  native-owned  media, 
stories  about  tribal  programs  receive  little  coverage. 
Mainstream  media  references  to  indigenous  cultural 
artifacts  teach  readers  and  viewers  about  totem  poles  and 
basketry  but  not  about  revitalization  of  indigenous  lan¬ 
guages  and  traditional  healing.  Popular  topics  are  given 
balanced  pro-con  treatment,  but  the  writers  typically 
ignore  patterns.  For  instance,  analysis  of  native  peoples' 
requests  to  change  the  names  of  high  school  teams 
ignores  parallel  requests  to  change  offensive  names  of 
geographic  features;  the  U.S.  has  893  natural  features 
named  Squaw.  Recently  a  Montana  peak  called  “Squaw 
Nipple”  was  changed  to  “Deer  Point.”  The  role  of  feder¬ 
al  policy  in  causing  native  migration  is  usually  ignored; 
a  story  about  urban  American  Indians  living  in  Chicago 
“failed  to  mention  the  relocation  policy  that  brought  most 
of  them  to  the  city”  (Native  Voice,  8/19/04). 

Newsworthy  events  such  as  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  in 

Beyond  Headbands  (continued from  page  2) 

Fact:  The  United  States  has  562  federally-recog¬ 
nized  Native  Nations  with  distinctly  different  com¬ 
munal  experiences. 

■  Devon  Mithesuah  (Choctaw)  writes,  “Indians  are  not 
all  alike.” 

Examples:  Lori  Piestewa  was  the  first  female  sol¬ 
dier  killed  in  Iraq.  Native  journalist  Kara  Briggs  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  about  dealing  with  her 
breast  cancer.  Astronaut  John  Herrington  has  walked 
in  space.  Jonathan  Windy  Boy  is  a  state  legisla¬ 
tor.  Actor  Sam  Vlahos  appears  in  the  current  movie 
Christmas  in  the  Clouds,  the  first  Native  American 
romantic  comedy. 

So,  hey,  see  Christmas  in  the  Clouds  if  it  comes  to  a 
nearby  movie  house  and  give  a  book  such  as  Wilma 
Mankiller’s  “Every  Day  is  a  Good  Day;  Reflections  of 
Contemporary  Indian  Women”  to  a  friend  or  relative.  ■ 


Tulsa  may  be  covered,  but  the  information  does  not  find 
many  outlets.  As  Journalist  David  House  pointed  out, 
the  fact  that  3,000  “descendents  of  the  aboriginals  of  this 
land”  attended  should  have  been  inherently  interesting. 

He  added: 

Plenty  of  high-profile  tribal  and  federal  news¬ 
makers  attended  to  talk  about  urgent  topics 
ranging  from  education  and  health  needs  to 
environmental  problems,  the  methamphet- 
amine  scourge  and...  [violence  against  Native 
women]...  The  NCAI  meeting  was  just  north  of 
us...  The  Associated  Press  covered  the  event, 
but  not  a  word  made  it  into  [our]  Star-Telegram 
(12/2/05). 

Lacking  Information.  Lobbyists  for  native  issues  find 
it  hard  to  locate  the  type  of  information  easily  available 
to  other  lobbyists.  Specialized  Capitol  Hill  publications 
seldom  track  the  progress  of  important  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion  because  only  a  tiny  proportion  of  their  readership 
cares.  Thus,  indigenous  people  have  rather  solitary 
struggles  in  legislative  and  legal  forums.  Surprisingly 
few  in  Congress  understand  government-to-government 
relationships  with  Native  Nations.  Even  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  decides  many  tribal  cases, 
sometimes  “flounder”  trying  to  sort  out  Indian  law  intri¬ 
cacies  (Indian  Country  Today,  9/9/05).  The  new  Chief 
Justice,  John  Roberts,  argued  cases  for  and  against  native 
positions  as  a  private  attorney,  and  he  may  bring  a  new 
understanding  to  the  court. 

The  persistence  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association  and  of  Unity:  Journalists  of  Color,  plus  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  non-Indian  journalists  sponsored  by 
universities,  brings  hope  for  change.  ■ 


Expand  FCNUs  Efforts! 

Your  contributions  maintain  the  work  of  FCNL  and 
the  Native  American  advocacy  program.  We  thank 
you.  Did  you  know  that  your  gifts  will  also  sup¬ 
port  our  new  media  project?  Together  we  can  raise 
awareness  and  influence  public  opinion. 

For  contribution  information,  contact  arthur@fncl.org. 


WHO’S  INFORMED  ABOUT  AMERICAN  INDIANS? 

The  current  way  information  is  conveyed — or  not — pre-  City’s  87,241  Native  American  residents  make  up  the 

vents  non-natives  from  being  knowledgeable  about  the  largest  urban  Indian  community  in  the  nation.” 

lives  of  people  of  Indian  Nations  and  systems  that  affect 

them.  FCNL  will  convene  a  symposium  on  the  media  The  Washington  Post  carried  33  articles  on  the  multi- 

this  spring  to  address  this  issue.  billion  dollar  Indian  land  trust  fund  scandal  involving 

the  Department  of  Interior.  Such  extensive  coverage 

The  symposium  will  allow  us  to  take  a  look  at  how,  of  a  priority  issue  for  tribes  is  highly  unusual.  Getting 

or  if,  the  media  covers  Native  American  communities.  coverage  of  crucial  concerns  of  small  tribes,  even  the 

Advocates  for  minorities  find  it  challenging  to  get  on  very  recognition  of  their  existence,  is  nearly  impossible, 

the  radar  of  policy  makers  in  part  because  there  is  little  After  all,  crises  affecting  all  recognized  tribes  are  gener- 

coverage  of  minorities  in  the  mainstream  media.  One  ally  ignored  by  print  and  broadcast  editors.  Tribal  leaders 

explanation  lies  with  journalistic  routines.  Reporters  yearn  at  least  to  see  lead  stories  on  devastating  federal 

often  reach  out  to  those  they  know  as  sources  instead  of  budget  cuts  in  programs  affecting  Native  Americans  or 

to  more  appropriate  people  of  color.  Editors,  managers,  obituaries  of  revered  leaders, 
and  owners  make  decisions  every  hour  about  what  and 

who  will  appear  in  editorials  and  on  news  and  entertain-  Four  recent  events  receiving  widespread  coverage  were 
ment  shows.  Conflict  trumps  slow  progress;  reporters  the  1)  opening  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 

are  more  likely  to  include  negative  remarks  by  the  gov-  2)  murders  of  classmates  by  a  troubled  teenager 

ernor  of  California  than  positive  comments  by  the  sole  on  Red  1  ake  Reservation,  3)  controversy  surrounding 

Native  American  in  Congress.  C  I  professor  Ward  Churchill,  and  4)  investigation 

and  indictment  of  high-priced,  high-powered  Washington 

Coverage.  How  much  news  about  the  everyday  issues  of 

native  families  gets  reported?  What  impact  does  it  have  (continued  on  page  3) 

on  non-native  perceptions?  The  “Reading  Red  Report” 
analyzed  mainstream  news  coverage  by  nine  newspapers 

with  large  circulations.  The  researcher  found  more  arti-  FCNL  Symposium 

cles  about  Native  Americans  than  expected:  from  a  low 

of  43  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  a  high  of  519  in  the  FCNL  wants  more  attention  given  to  native  commu- 

New  York  Times  during  a  three-year  period  (1999-2002).  cities  to  Capitol  Hill  action  or  inaction  on  native 

However,  many  of  the  articles  were  about  the  same  sub-  concerns.  To  encourage  more  visibility,  FCNL  and 

jects  tribal  casinos  (145)  and  mascots  (116).  Although  g  number  of  Native  American  groups  will  cosponsor 

coverage  of  reservations  (225  articles)  is  appropriate,  the  ,  symposium  March  2-3, 2006,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

report  notes:  “So  many  stories  were  datelined  Pine  Ridge  information,  contact:  pat(gfcnl.org. 

that  a  reader  might  not  have  realized  that  New  York 


